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Foreword 



The need to compete in foreign markets with advanced technology has con- 
vinced U.S. business, economic, and political leaders of the importance of 
understanding the education systems of other industrialized nations. The 
awareness of how other countries educate their citizens provides insight into 
the competitiveness of those nations, and it provides a benchmark with which 
to compare our own education system. 

Education Indicators: An International Perspective expands on the traditional 
interest in student achievement and education finance by including a broad 
range of indicators, such as “Gender differences in earnings,” “Time spent on 
homework,” and “Home and school language,” among others. The indicators 
focus primarily upon comparisons between the United States and other indus- 
trialized nations with large economies — particularly those that most closely 
resemble the United States in terms of size and are viewed as our major eco- 
nomic competitors. 

Among a multitude of sources used in this report, the most comprehensive is 
Education at a Glance (1995), the international education indicators report 
produced by the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD). Other data sources include the International Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress, the International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement, and the International Assessment of Adult Literacy. 

The importance of Education Indicators: An International Perspective lies in 
its ability to provide a comprehensive selection of international indicators 
geared toward a U.S. audience. This particular set of indicators is presented 
together for the first time and much of the data are derived from sources not 
readily accessible to U.S. readers. The publication, then, contributes to the 
continuing effort to make comparative information accessible and useful to 
U.S. leaders. 



Jeanne E. Griffith, Associate Commissioner 
National Center for Education Statistics 
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INTRODUCTION 



U.S. business leaders, policymakers, and researchers have expressed great 
interest in understanding how the U.S. education system compares with those 
of other countries. Why is so much importance placed on international com- 
parisons? Simply stated, understanding others helps us to better understand 
ourselves. International indicators provide the United States with the opportu- 
nity to compare its performance with that of other countries, to identify 
similarities and differences between our system and others, and to suggest 
new approaches to the challenge of providing a world-class education in the 
United States. 

While this publication provides data on many countries, the primary compari- 
sons are among the Group of Seven or G-7 countries. These are seven indus- 
trialized nations with large economies: Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. Comparisons between the United 
States and other G-7 countries are generally more informative than compari- 
sons with other countries, as the G-7 countries are more similar to the United 
States in terms of size and are viewed as our major economic competitors. 

Cross-country comparisons in education have focused on indicators of 
achievement and of finance. A prime example is the attention devoted to 
international comparisons of student achievement. The information that these 
comparisons provide about the performance of students in other countries is 
valuable to U.S. educators as they work toward establishing high standards for 
U.S. student achievement. Similarly, information about other countries’ finan- 
cial investment in education is of interest to U.S. policymakers. 

This publication presents a wide range of indicators, including several in 
both of these key areas. The achievement indicators show that the perfor- 
mance of U.S. students is mixed; they perform well in comparison with their 
peers in other countries in reading and less well in geography and science. 
Their weakest area relative to students in other countries is mathematics. 

(For more information about student performance, see the section entitled 
Achievement and Attainment .) The finance indicators presented in this publi- 
cation show that public financial investment in education in the United States 
is among the highest of the G-7 countries on multiple measures. (For more 
information about education finance, see the section entitled Societal Support 
for Education .) 



Educotion Indicators: An International Perspective 




The purpose of this publication is to expand the discussion of education 

indicators in three key ways: 

□ Compiling a comprehensive set of indicators using information from a 
variety of sources; 

□ Presenting results that are of interest to a U.S. audience; and 

□ Providing the reader with background information on the education 
systems of both the United States and its economic competitors to aid in 
the interpretation of indicators. 



International education indicators are available from a number of sources, but 
many of these sources are not readily accessible to U.S. readers; we have 
compiled a large collection of these indicators for use in this publication. No 
other U.S. publication to date provides as comprehensive a selection of inter- 
national indicators related to education. 



IPresenMion geared tf© tfta© (UJ„§„ oodieiiDce 

Whereas publications prepared by international groups are careful not to focus 
on any one country, this publication presents indicators and results geared to a 
U.S. audience. For example, decisionmaking in education is an area of policy 
interest in the United States. In the United States, the local level plays a key 
role in education decisionmaking and includes the school level in the 
decisionmaking process by consulting with the school on many decisions. The 
presentation of the indicator on decisionmaking highlights the finding that no 
other country relies more heavily on local-level decisionmaking or includes 
consultation with those at the school level to the extent that the United States 
does (for details, see Indicator 20). 



Countries 1 education systems and societies operate differently in many 
important ways, and awareness of these differences has a bearing on the 
interpretation of the indicators. The intent of this publication is to provide 
everyone — including policymakers, business people, researchers, and con- 
cerned citizens — with both the data and the contextual information that they 
need to make informed judgments about the successes and failures of the U.S. 
education system. 

Education Indicators: An International Perspective provides readers with rel- 
evant material about the education systems and social structures of other coun- 
tries, specifically designed for readers who are knowledgeable about the United 
States. To illustrate, in spite of the fact that there is an international system for 
classifying levels of education (International Standard Classification of Educa- 
tion [ISCED]), schools in different countries that are classified at the same 
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ISCED level may not provide the same programs or have the same functions. 

In the United States, for example, nurses receive their qualifying training in 
post-high school vocational training programs, nonbaccalaureate higher 
education programs, or baccalaureate programs. Comparable training in other 
countries rarely takes place in baccalaureate programs. In Austria and Ger- 
many, for instance, nurse training takes place at institutions classified as upper 
secondary school level (the level at which U.S. high schools are classified) in 
full-time nurse training schools. Upper-secondary-level apprenticeship and 
vocational programs in several countries, including Germany and Austria, 
provide the type of specialized occupational training that in the United States 
does not take place until after high school. Interpreting student enrollment 
rates at different levels of education requires an understanding of these differ- 
ences. (For further information, see sidebars entitled ISCED levels of educa- 
tion and Differences in programs offered across education levels.) 

Throughout this publication, background information is interspersed with the 
indicators, appearing in overviews that introduce sections of indicators and in 
sidebars. It is only with this background that the reader can fully understand 
the meaning of the indicators. In addition, a separate section at the back of the 
publication provides comparative descriptions of education systems, along 
with technical notes and other reference materials. 



Education Indicators: An International Perspective 




This publication presents: 

□ 45 education indicators, grouped by topic into six sections, with critical 
background information incorporated into each section; and 

□ additional reference material at the back of the publication. 




With few exceptions, each indicator includes: 

□ one page of text, which consists of an introductory paragraph that 
explains the indicator’s significance, followed by bulleted items that 
summarize key findings; 

□ one or more tables, which summarize the data in a tabular format; and 

□ one or more figures (usually line graphs, bar charts, or pie charts), which 
summarize the data in a graphical format. 

In addition, sidebars accompany several of the indicators. The sidebars provide 
explanatory material to help readers better understand the context surround- 
ing certain indicators, so that readers can interpret these indicators more 
accurately. 

The indicators are divided into the following sections: 

□ Participation and Student Flows , 

□ Achievement and Attainment , 

□ Education and Labor Market Destinations , 

□ Education Institutions , 

□ Contextual Factors , and 

□ Societal Support for Education. 

Each section begins with an overview, which summarizes key results and 
introduces selected information from the sidebars and from the reference 
sections at the back of the publication. 
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At the back of the publication, four separate sections provide additional 
information: 

□ Matrices of Comparative Information on Countries' Education Systems. 
Four matrices (that is, text tables) provide a comparative description of 
the education systems of the G-7 countries. The matrices cover the 
following topics: 

□ Curriculum standards, 

□ Entrance and exit examinations, 

□ Teacher training and certification requirements, and 

□ Structure and governance of education systems. 

□ Supplemental Notes and Tables. Notes provide an explanation of technical 
or data-related issues. In some instances, tables also provide additional 
details on a topic. Individuals who are interested in using these data for 
research or policy purposes should pay special attention to this section. 

□ Sources of Data. Brief descriptions provide key information about each 
data source. 

□ Glossary. Definitions explain terms that may be unfamiliar to the reader. 
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Participation and Student Flows 



The supply of formal education is a primary concern of the United States, as it 
is for most other countries. Nations have increasingly turned to formal educa- 
tion for a number of political and economic purposes, including the training of 
a competitive labor force and the reduction of social problems. 1 Indeed, 
policymakers around the world have actively embraced the notion that a 
highly educated citizenry is vital to a country’s economic success. 2 

While the United States does not stand out on measures of compulsory school- 
ing or overall enrollment in formal education, its rate of participation in 
noncompulsory education (preprimary, high school, and higher education) 
differed from many of the G-7 countries. 

In 1992, the enrollment of 5- to 29-year-olds in formal education in the United 
States was in the mid-range of enrollment in the G-7 countries — 54 students 
enrolled per 100 5- to 29-year-olds. In all of the G-7 countries except Italy, 
approximately 60-67 percent of enrollment was in primary and lower second- 
ary education (Indicator 1). 




Approximately 29 percent of 3-year-olds in the United States were enrolled in 
early childhood education in 1992. Corresponding rates for 3-year-olds in the 
G-7 countries ranged from 23 percent in Japan to 99 percent in France (Indi- 
cator 2). Structural differences in early childhood education systems help to 
explain these differences. For instance, in the United States, children begin 
early childhood education as early as age 3, although it is not until age 5 that 
the vast majority of children are enrolled. In many other countries, children 
typically begin early childhood education at different ages (e.g., age 2 in 
France and Belgium, age 4 in the Netherlands, and age 5 in Switzerland). 

Differential enrollment rates also stem from cross-country differences in how 
early childhood education is defined and how data are collected. To illustrate, 
some countries only reported education programs in their measure of early 
childhood education, while others also included programs that focused prima- 
rily on physical and social development. The United States reported only 
enrollments in schools or other educational institutions. 



! J. Meyer, E Ramirez, R. Rubinson, and J. Boli-Bennet, “The World Educational Revolution, 
1950-70,” in National Development and the World System , Educational , Economic, and 
Political Change, 1950-70, ed. J. Meyer and M. Hannan (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1979). 

2 U.S. Department of Labor, Secretary’s Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills, Learning a 
Living (Washington, D.C.: 1992). 
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Since the 1960s, there has been a persistent increase in the proportion of 
children attending formal schooling, especially at the elementary, middle/ 
junior high, and high school levels. Enrollment at these levels is almost 
universal in most developed countries. Since schooling at these levels is 
typically compulsory, it is not surprising that participation rates are almost 
universal for 14- to 15-year-olds (Indicator 3). 




Compulsory education ends at different ages across the G-7 countries. In the 
United States, 3 Canada, France, Germany, and the United Kingdom, mandatory 
schooling ends at age 16; the end point is age 14 in Italy and 15 in Japan. In 
Germany, full-time compulsory education ends at age 16, although students 
are required to be enrolled at least part-time through age 18. (See the matrix 
entitled Structure and Governance of. Education Systems in G-7 Countries .) 

After compulsory education, enrollment rates drop off, but the drop-off 
patterns differ in different countries. In the United States, enrollment in 
secondary education dropped from 72 percent for 17-year-olds to 21 percent 
for 18-year-olds. In contrast, the rate declined as early as age 16 in the 
United Kingdom, whereas several countries (e.g., the former West Germany) 
had a sizable percentage of 19-year-olds still enrolled in secondary education 
(Indicator 3). 

Differences in the structure and processes inherent in the education systems of 
these countries help to explain the differential drop-off. The student certifica- 
tion processes of the United States, the United Kingdom, and Germany are a 
case in point. In the United States, the first opportunity for students to receive 
secondary certification is upon completing high school, usually at age 17 or 
18. In the United Kingdom, students take the examination for the general 
certificate of secondary education when they are 16. Youth who do not con- 
tinue to upper secondary schooling and are unemployed are eligible for 
training programs supported by the government but outside the education 
system. In Germany, the majority of secondary school students who continue 
after age 16 and are not preparing for university education participate in 
vocational training at the upper secondary level, including the country’s dual 
system of part-time schooling and part-time apprenticeship. Because the 
certification offered by the dual system is a prerequisite for many fields, a 
significant number of students enroll in it. There are sizable upper secondary 
participation rates in Germany even after age 19 because students may enroll 
in a second upper secondary program after completing one program. 

Differential enrollment and drop-off also reflect differences in the types of 
programs offered or classified as upper secondary or higher education. To 
illustrate, nursing training takes place in any variety of post-high school 



3 The end point of compulsory education also varies within the United States. In some states, 
mandatory schooling ends later than age 16. 
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training programs in the United States (nonbaccalaureate and baccalaureate). 

In France, it occurs in nonbaccalaureate programs at schools of nursing; and in 
Austria and Germany, it occurs at the secondary level in full-time nurse 
training schools. 

Participation in higher education in the United States and Canada was among 
the highest in the world in 1992 (Indicator 4, Indicator 5). However, this does 
not mean that young adults the age of U.S. college students are more likely to 
be enrolled in education programs in the United States than in other countries. 
For example, when higher education and upper secondary education are 
considered together (Indicator 6), the percentage of 19-year-olds who are 
enrolled in education programs is higher in many countries, including France 
and the former West Germany, than in the United States. 

One reason that young adults in the United States are among the most likely of 
those in the G-7 countries to pursue higher education is that the U.S. system 
of higher education is more accessible and less restrictive than that of many 
other countries. Many countries limit access to higher education through 
mandatory examinations or by offering a relatively small number of slots in 
their institutions of higher education. 
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Indicator 1: Enrolled Persons 5-29 Years Old 

The number of students enrolled in formal education (except preprimary 
education 1 ) per 100 persons in the population 5-29 years old provides an 
indication of the extent to which youth are enrolled in the education system; 
the percentage distribution of enrollment reflects how they are distributed 
across education levels. These measures are influenced by the age structure of 
the population 5-29 years old (i.e., the percentage in the younger portion of 
this age cohort) and the rate at which youth of various ages are enrolled. A 
high overall participation rate may reflect a high value placed on education, an 
economy dependent on a highly trained workforce, the availability of educa- 
tion institutions, or a relatively high percentage of the population 5-29 years 
old who are in the younger age groups that have virtually 100 percent enroll- 
ment. A high percentage of students enrolled at a particular level may reflect a 
relatively large cohort of the age typically attending that level or a high enroll- 
ment rate among the young people in the cohort. 



a In 1992, the enrollment of 5- to 29-year-olds in the G-7 countries 
ranged from almost 50 per 100 persons in that age range in Germany 
to more than 58 per 100 in France. The U.S. enrollment ratio was in 
the middle, at 54 per 100 5- to 29-year-olds. 

□ In all of the G-7 countries, approximately 60-67 percent of enroll- 
ment was in primary and lower secondary education, 2 with the 
exception of Italy, where only 52 percent of all enrolled students 
were at the primary or lower secondary level. The share of enrolled 
5- to 29-year-olds attending higher education ranged from 8 percent 
in the United Kingdom to 17 percent in Canada. The percentage of 
total enrollment in higher education in the United States (16 per- 
cent) neared that of Canada. 



1 For the United States, preprimary includes kindergarten. 

2 See the sidebar entitled ISCED levels of education for an explanation of education levels. 
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Table 1: Public and private emrollmeimil: 1 per 100 persons itm tbe 

population 5-20 years off age, by conntry, and tbe 
percentage distribntion off edncation enrollment, by level 
and conntry: 1002 





Enrollment per 


Percentage distribution (Total = 100.0) 




Schooling 


Country 


100 persons 
(all levels) 


Primary and 
lower secondary 


Upper 

secondary 


Higher 

education Unclassified 


expectancy for 
a 5-year-old 2 


G-7 


Canada 


58.0 


62.8 


20.0 


17.4 


0.0 


— 


France 


58.4 


61.3 


21.1 


15.4 


2.2 


15.9 


Germany 


49.8 


62.4 


22.1 


15.5 


0.0 


— 


Italy 


50.0 


52.2 


32.0 


15.6 


0.0 


— 


Japan 


55.7 


60.3 


23.7 


14.0 


2.0 


— 


United Kingdom 


51.9 


67.4 


24.5 


8.1 


0.0 


14.0 


United States 


54.2 


66.2 


17.5 


16.1 


0.0 


14.8 


Other 


Australia 


53.3 


75.4 


11.6 


12.9 


— 


— 


Austria 


50.5 


52.9 


28.7 


18.4 


0.0 


— 


Belgium 


53.9 


57.1 


28.6 


13.9 


0.2 


15.8 


Czech Republic 


51.2 


63.9 


29.9 


6.4 


0.0 


— 


Denmark 


54.9 


59.4 


23.7 


17.1 


0.0 


15.6 


Finland 


60.8 


59.2 


23.7 


17.1 


— 


15.4 


Greece 


50.0 


67.8 


22.4 


9.8 


0.0 


13.7 


Hungary 


48.7 


64.5 


30.8 


4.7 


0.0 


13.2 


Ireland 


56.4 


72.0 


18.6 


9.0 


0.5 


14.6 


Netherlands 


54.4 


63.1 


23.3 


13.6 


0.0 


16.0 


New Zealand 


55.6 


70.5 


18.7 


10.6 


0.0 


14.6 


Norway 


54.6 


57.3 


27.7 


15.0 


0.0 


15.6 


Poland 


52.6 


67.5 


25.5 


7.0 


0.0 


13.0 


Portugal 3 


47.0 


72.3 


19.4 


8.5 


8.0 


— 


Russia 


45.0 


71.8 


15.1 


13.3 


0.0 


12.5 


Spain 


56.9 


54.1 


30.2 


15.1 


0.5 


— 


Sweden 


50.2 


63.7 


21.3 


14.9 


0.0 


14.7 


Switzerland 


49.1 


65.2 


23.8 


10.2 


0.6 


15.2 


Turkey 


39.7 


79.3 


13.6 


7.1 


0.0 


9.4 



— Not available. 

^ull-time equivalent. 

2 The hypothetical duration of schooling for a 5-year-old child under current conditions, calculated by adding the 
net enrollment rate for each year of age from 5 to 29, and dividing by 100. 

3 1991 data. 

NOTE: See supplemental note to Indicator 1 for details on indicator calculation for Australia, the Czech Republic, 
Denmark, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Norway, Sweden, and the United States and for an explanation of the calculation of 
full-time equivalent enrollments. 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, Center for Educational Research and 
Innovation, International Indicators Project, 1995. 
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Figmnre la: IPulbMc amtdl private enrollment in formal 

edncation per 100 persons in the popnlation 
5-20 years of age, Iby G-7 conantry: 1002 



Number 

enrolled per 100 




NOTE: Unclassified enrollments for France and Japan are included. 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, Center for Educational 
Research and Innovation, International Indicators Project, 1995. 



Fignre 11b: Percentage distrilbntion of edncation enrollment 
off 5- to 29-year-olds among levels of formal 
edncation, Iby G-7 conntry:* 1992 

Percent 




I | Unclassified 

| 1 Preprimary and lower secondary 

| 1 Upper secondary 

[ | Higher education 

* Countries are sorted in descending order by the percentage of enrollment in higher education. 
SOURCE: Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, Center for Educational 
Research and Innovation, International Indicators Project, 1995. 
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In order to define levels of education uniformly across all countries, this 
publication uses terms that were developed by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and have been agreed 
upon by all participating countries, but which might be unfamiliar to readers 
from the United States. These levels, called the International Standard Classifi- 
cation of Education (ISCED) levels, are used to compile internationally com- 
parable statistics on education. 

The classification distinguishes between seven levels of education ranging 
from preprimary to tertiary. International definitions of preprimary, pri- 
mary, and tertiary education are similar to the definitions used in the 
United States; however, lower and upper secondary education have slightly 
different meanings. 



Preprimary education (level 0), also called early childhood education, usually 
includes education for children aged 3-5, although in some countries, it starts 
as early as age 2 and in others continues through age 6. In the United States, 
preprimary education includes kindergarten. Primary education (level 1) runs 
from about ages 6-11, or about first through sixth grades in the United States. 
Specialization rarely occurs in any country before secondary education. 



Secondary education covers ages 11 or 12 through 18 or 19 and is divided into 
two levels: lower and upper secondary (levels 2 and 3). For the purposes of 
statistical comparability, the United States has defined lower secondary educa- 
tion as grades 7 through 9 and upper secondary as grades 10 through 12. In 
the United States, lower secondary education is the loose equivalent of inter- 
mediate school, middle school, or junior high school; however, in many other 
countries lower secondary education ends with an examination and constitutes 
the completion of compulsory education. Upper secondary education immedi- 
ately follows lower secondary education and includes general (academic), 
technical, and vocational education, or any combination thereof, depending on 
the country. An upper secondary attainment level is roughly equivalent to a 
U.S. high school diploma. 



Higher education, also referred to as tertiary education, includes three ISCED 
levels and is the equivalent of postsecondary education in the United States. 
Nonuniversity higher education includes education beyond the secondary 
school level involving programs (e.g., vocational, community college, and 
junior college programs) that terminate in less than a 4-year degree. This type 
of education is at ISCED level 5. ISCED level 6 comprises education programs 
that lead to a 4-year undergraduate degree. These programs are typically 
located in universities and other 4-year institutions. The highest level, ISCED 
level 7, includes graduate and professional degree programs. 



NOTE: For the attainment indicators, a person is classified in the highest level for which they 
completed the last grade or degree for the level. For example, a U.S. student must complete 
grade 9 in order to attain a lower secondary education and 2 years of higher education 
(associate’s degree) in order to attain a nonuniversity higher education. 
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ISCED 



level 


Definition 


U.S. equivalent 


0 


Preprimary 


Kindergarten and below 


1 


Primary 


lst-6th grades 


2 


Lower secondary 


7th-9th grades 


3 


Upper secondary 


10th-12th grades or first 3 years of 
vocational education 


5 


Nonuniversity higher 
education 


Community or junior colleges or vocational/ 
technical institutes (nonuniversity) leading 
to an associate’s degree 


6 


University higher 
education (first 
degree) 


University or other 4-year education 
institution (college or university) leading to a 
bachelor’s degree 


7 


University higher 
education (advanced 
degree) 


University or professional institute (university) 
leading to a master’s or doctor’s degree 
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Indicator 2: Enrollment in Early Childhood Education 

The percentage of 3- to 7-year-olds who are enrolled in public and private early 
childhood education programs* reflects the importance of student participa- 
tion in education and the availability of affordable programs. The percentage of 
children enrolled in early childhood education at different ages is influenced 
by differences in the timing of entry. A country’s early childhood education 
enrollment rates may be influenced by the labor force participation of its 
females and by the prevalence of center-based or home-based care. While 
children may be exposed to educational opportunities in a variety of settings, 
this indicator only includes enrollment in center- or school-based education 
programs. 

□ In the United States, 29 percent of 3-year-olds were enrolled in an 
early childhood education program in 1992. In the G-7 countries for 
which data were available, 1992 enrollment for 3-year-olds ranged 
from approximately 23 percent in Japan to almost 100 percent in 
France. 

□ By age 4, over half of the children in the United States were enrolled 
in some form of early childhood education. In a number of coun- 
tries — France, the United Kingdom, Belgium, Hungary, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, and Spain — enrollment among 4-year-olds was 
90 percent or higher. 

□ By age 6, almost all the children in every country were enrolled in an 
education program, with the exception of Finland (58 percent), 

Norway (79 percent), and Turkey (14 percent). By age 7, all coun- 
tries had a net enrollment rate above 93 percent. 



*Early childhood education includes both preprimary and primary education, since there are 
variations in the definition of preprimary education among countries. 
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Table 2: 



EffluroMmeimit rales 1 in punbMc amd private early 
cMldOkood education, 2 by age and conntry: 1992 







Percent enrolled by 


single year of age 3 




Country 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


G-7 4 


Canada 


— 


45.9 


99.2 


103.7 


102.9 


France 


98.8 


101.4 


101.5 


100.6 


100.2 


West Germany (former) 


30.8 


68.5 


78.5 


115.1 


97.5 


Japan 


23.1 


57.6 


65.7 


101.9 


101.0 


United Kingdom 


37.0 


90.1 


98.9 


98.5 


98.9 


United States 


28.5 


53.0 


88.6 


102.3 


103.3 


Other 


Austria 


29.0 


66.3 


86.2 


98.4 


100.0 


Belgium 


97.7 


99.3 


99.7 


99.8 


99.1 


Czech Republic 


65.7 


84.1 


99.8 


106.7 


102.8 


Denmark 


37.9 


53.6 


61.1 


96.4 


99.7 


Finland 


24.3 


28.1 


32.0 


57.6 


99.5 


Greece 


11.2 


48.9 


85.2 


102.5 


95.6 


Hungary 


99.0 


100.5 


101.2 


100.6 


101.1 


Ireland 


1.2 


55.7 


100.0 


99.1 


100.5 


Netherlands 


0.0 


98.0 


98.8 


97.7 


100.0 


New Zealand 


73.7 


92.6 


105.1 


100.8 


100.9 


Norway 


44.0 


56.5 


65.1 


79.3 


99.3 


Poland 


78.3 


— 


— 


95.0 


98.5 


Russia 


53.9 


52.0 


51.6 


99.3 


100.0 


Spain 


37.2 


95.8 


100.4 


103.2 


103.8 


Sweden 


45.2 


50.8 


60.6 


99.9 


97.5 


Switzerland 


7.4 


26.2 


77.3 


99.0 


100.1 


Turkey 


— 


0.3 


1.5 


14.2 


93.3 



— Not available due to lack of data or problems in defining preprimary education at this age. 
Eead counts. 



Enrollment rates that exceed 100 reflect measurement error. 

Enrollment for 3-year-olds reflects only enrollment in preprimary education. The other ages 
reflect both preprimary and primary enrollment. 

4 No data available for Italy. 

NOTE: See supplemental note to Indicator 2 for details on indicator calculation for Austria, the 
Czech Republic, Denmark, the former West Germany, Hungary, Japan, Poland, Spain, and the 
United Kingdom and for information on the calculation of enrollment rates. 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, Center for Educational 
Research and Innovation, International Indicators Project, 1995. 
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IFigmire 2: EmuroUlmeiul rales m early cMldDhood education, Iby age amd 

G-7 coramliry: 1,2 1992 



Percent 



Age 3 



Age 4 



Age 5 



Age 6 



Age 7 





(former) 





(former) 



100 

80 

60 

40 

20 

0 

100 

80 

60 

40 

20 

0 



^o data available for Italy. 

2 Countries are reported in alphabetical order. 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, Center for Educational Research and 
Innovation, International Indicators Project, 1995. 
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Indicator 3: Secondary Education Enrollment 

The end point of compulsory education typically occurs during secondary 
education, and this event influences the percentage of students of a particular 
age cohort enrolled in secondary education. Secondary education enrollment 
also reflects the desirability and importance of secondary-level credentials. 
Secondary education enrollment rates for some countries may be higher than 
those for others because certain programs offered at higher levels of education 
in other countries are offered at the secondary level. 

□ In 1992, enrollment in secondary education was nearly universal for 
14- and 15-year-olds in the G-7 countries for which data were 
available and in the other countries reported, with the exception of 
Hungary, Poland, and Turkey. 

□ Secondary enrollment dropped off at different ages in different 
countries. In the United States, the largest decline occurred between 
ages 17 and 18, from 72 to 21 percent. The rate declined as early as 
age 15 in Russia and age 16 in the United Kingdom, whereas several 
countries had a sizable percentage of 19-year-olds still enrolled in 
secondary education. For example, more than half of 19-year-olds in 
the former West Germany were enrolled in secondary education. 
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